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CONTRAST. Bolivian women eye the magic of modern refrigeration. 
No sale, though. Their electricity-less mud huts often have no food. 


THERE WAS NO apology in his 
words or in his demeanor, as Father 
Joe Brannigan led me into his house. 
Much less was there any hint of im- 
patience or dissatisfaction. This was 
the best he had: he joyously shared 
it with me. That’s the way he lives. 
That he is at present living in a hovel, 
is to him an insignificant detail. 

Father Joe Brannigan is a New 
Yorker who came to Maryknoll in 
September of 1941. Five years later 
he was ordained and was assigned to 
MaryknolFs first contingent for Tan- 
ganyika, in British East Africa. He 
lived with a dynamic, young White 
Father while he studied the language 
and became familiar with native 
customs. 

A year ago his superiors gave him 
the nod, and Father Brannigan set 
out alone to see what he could do 


‘or two, and a number of trowels. 


about Christianizing the Bakurias — 
a tribe of some 60,000 Bantus, as 
much in need of material and spirit- 
ual help as can be found anywhere. 
I called Father’s house a hovel. 
Its walls and floor are made of mud 
and topped with a thatched roof; it 
measures fifteen by fifteen feet. But 
it is also a powerhouse — a low, one- 
room powerhouse. I know it’s low 
because I bumped my head on the 
lowest part of the roof. And you’ll 
know it’s a powerhouse when I tell 
you what I saw there. 
* As soon as I entered, my path was 
blocked by a table that serves the 
double duty of being Father’s desk 
and dining-room table. I started to 
the right, but was stopped by a pile 
of simple tools: -machetes, axes, 
sledge hammer, shovel, a hammer 
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I turned to the left, and found my- 
self at a smaller table with a wash- 
basin on it. Hanging on the wall 
is a small cabinet where the dishes, 
knives, forks and spoons are kept. 

I slid myself 

through the six- 
inch space be- 
tween the larger 
table and the bed, 
squeezed by a 
clothes locker, and 
settled myself into 
Father Joe’s handmade chair. My 
host sat on the bed. It was then I 
noticed that his ankles were badly 
bitten. Mosquitos and ticks had been 
busy. 
All the while Father Joe was tell- 
ing me about his mission. Curiously, 
I kept looking at those dangling legs 
of his: they conveyed at once an im- 
pression of relaxed energy. Soon I 
found myself following them out-of 
his headquarters. Only then did 
Father’s words begin to register. 

““Come,”’ he was saying. “I’ll show 
you.” 

On the way to the church, I 
noticed a native cooking at an open 
fire. And I wondered if the kitchen, 
also, moved into the powerhouse in 
case of rain. 

The chapel is about twice the size 
of the house. “Much too small for 
my 400 Christians!” my host said. 

Reading the surprise on my face, 
he remarked: “Oh, they’re not my 
converts. I’ve made only a few, so 
far. My parishioners are largely the 
Bakurias, who embraced Christianity 
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while living with another tribe. The 
rest of those who fill the chapel on 
Sunday are members of other tribes 
who now live. with the Bakurias.” 

““My people are partially a nomadic 

tribe,” went on 
Father Joe. 
in the main they 
are farmers, 
scratching a 
meager living 
from the small 
clearings you can 
see dotting the countryside. Some 
families tend cattle, but theirs is a 
discouraging occupation. The tsetse 
fly is the reason: that dread carrier 
of sleeping sickness abounds in: this 
region.” 
- Next we toured Father Joe’s build- 
ing projects. The first was a small 
house built of stone. He had hur- 
riedly completed this against the 
arrival of his first co-worker, Con- 
necticut’s Father Al Schiavone. 
Eventually Father Al’s house will 
become the kitchen. Then I saw a 
three-room, stone building that was 
nearing completion. It will house the 
two missioners until a permanent 
rectory can be constructed. 

Here Father Brannigan detected a 
mud brick out of line, in a division 
that a native worker was laying. He 
corrected the fault and painstakingly 
instructed the laborer. 

Then there was the stone founda- 
tion of a long building, his future 
catechumenate. We admired a pile 
of the slate-like rock that had been 
chipped from the escarpment for the 
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future paths. We visited the spot 
where Father Joe is teaching the 
natives to manufacture mud bricks. 
He spoke enthusiastically about the 
various experiments made in the 
manufacture of burned bricks. I 
followed him next to the locations 
where he intends to build a dispen- 
sary, boys’ school, girls’ school, con- 
vent, church, and permanent rectory. 

As we were ending the tour, four 
youngsters carrying water jars on 
their heads came up. They greeted 
us, gracefully curtsying in the native 
manner. Father’s dog, a giant ridge- 
back, halfheartedly growled at the 
girls. The girls ignored him. 

“They are catechumens,” . ex- 
plained Father Joe, “‘and so are those 
boys playing soccer over there. I 
have groups under instruction for 
baptism and for First Communion.” 

When he mentioned sick calls, he 
grimaced smilingly. “Sometimes one 
takes me all day,” he said. “That 
happened the time I tried to use a 
bicycle: The path was so rocky. that 
I could not ride. I kept pushing the 
bike, thinking there must be a 
smooth stretch of road somewhere on 
the way. I walked the thing all the 
way into the valley. Then I had to 
push it back up!” 

Before I left the United States, 
some of Father Joe’s friends had 
asked me to find out why he wrote 
so little. Now they’ll know! 

Of course Father Schiavone is with 
him now. And perhaps God is even 
now sowing in the hearts of young 
Americans the seeds of future voca- 
tions that will bring Father Joe the 
help he needs to care adequately for 
his mission among the Bakurias. 

But don’t count on too many let- 
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ters from Father Joe. Only 400 of 
the 60,000 Bakurian people are 
Catholic. Father Joe prays over the . 
plans he devises for reaching them all 
with the message of their Savior. I 
have a feeling that where Mary- 
knoller Father Joe Brannigan is, 
there'll always be plenty doing. 


Josephine, like all Bakurian women- 
S folk. does most of the hard work. 
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JEALOUS 


by Edward J. Moffett 


THE TWENTY-THREE pounds 
of her came on a Saturday. I remem- 
ber the day because I had spent three 
hours on a wooden-saddled pony 
coming home from Katherine Oo’s 
funeral Mass. It was market day in 
South China, and the paths leading 
in and out of White Sand Village had 
never been so crowded. I sat on the 
board seat, with my beast jolting and 
bucking at every trace of traffic. At 
our mission Father Mulcahy was 
visiting us, for I recall that he was 
telling us a ghost story when she came. 

We heard running feet down in the 
alley, sobs, then the cook calling out, 
‘Father! Father!” 

Father Sprinkle ran down and 
there she was —the tiniest, dar- 
lingest little princess ever graced 


with the title. Blind and abandoned 
she was nearly starved to death. 
The cook gave her the first bath 


<_she had had in many a moon. Then 
“¢shetade.the princess a dress. Father 


‘Sprinkle gave her a bit of soup. All 
this-happened in about ten minutes 
for we were afraid she was going. 


“Now she was ready for the biggest 


moment of her life. Father Sprinkle 
baptized her and called her Mary. 

The cook said that Mary was about 
three, but we did not know whether 
months or years were meant. 

Mary lived through the first night. 
Hot rice gruel wrinkled her beauti- 
ful little face in wave after wave of 
smiles. Two weeks went by. Three. 
But God was jealous of our darling. 

On the day it happened, Father 
Sprinkle was out on a mission trip. 
I was over in the “‘parlor” wrestling 
with the local idiom of next Sunday’s 
Gospel. I remember the cook com- 
ing in, crying. 

“Mary died,” she said. 

I went down and began the prayers 
from the ritual for deceased infants. 
As I raised the holy-water sprinkler, 
I took my eyes from the book, and 
then I saw Mary’s arm move. I fell 
all over myself, rushing to the 
kitchen to get her some hot soup. 

Mary coughed a little, smiled, and 
went to sleep. But two hours more 
of waiting were all God could stand. 
Mary died about noon. 

I was the only one to accompany 
Mary’s tiny body to the little ceme- 
tery behind the village. But Mary 
didn’t mind, I know. 

I filled up — just a little, mind 
you — and even the thought of hav- 
ing an extra guardian angel didn’t 
shake off my loneliness. 
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The Eyes Have 


We don’t know just what his secret is, but Father 
Bernard Hesler, of Schenectady, N. Y., has a way 
with him. Expressions of admiration on the faces of 
these Japanese youngsters tell us that he's “tops.” | 
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Father Hesler is popular with the young set because he takes an indi 
vidual interest in each member of it. He's never too busy to judge a 
youngster’s drawings (above), or fo see Rosebud (right) when she calls. 


a 


| jn all the Kyoto region. He doesn’t make learning seem like hard work. | 

\| 

| But Father Hesler’s yen for souls s beyond the youngsters. Hospital — 

| eG oa forward to his daily visits, welcoming his cheerful smile. — 


RECENTLY I VISITED some of 
the villages in the Cloud Road 
Mountains, to the east of our Tungan 
mission here in Kweilin, China. We 
have dubbed that vast district ‘““The 
‘Goiter Belt.” 

You’ll know why when I tell you 
that, in village after village, many of 
the men, women, and even a few 
of the children, are afflicted with 


goiters. This is no doubt caused by- 


the lack of iodine in both the soil and 
water of the Cloud Road Mountains 
district. 

The missioner must constantly be 
on the alert to ascertain what mate- 
rial need or affliction requires atten- 
tion in the villages that he visits. 
Such needs will provide him with an 
approach to the people. 

I casually mentioned to several 
persons whom I met: “If you visit 
the Tungan mission and bring a 
bottle, I can give you some medicine 
that will either cure the goiter or at 
least prevent it growing in size.” 

A few of the more -venturesome 
folk, willing to take a chance on 
something that would cost them 
nothing, trudged the long distance 
from the remote mountain village 
to the Tungan mission. Each visitor 
brought a bottle as I had asked. I 
filled all the bottles with a mixture of 
potassium iodide and water. My in- 


structions were that the patients... 


Send Us Another 


Bottle e e e by Robert W. Greene 


should take 
¢a spoonful of 
the mixture 
each day. 

In a short 
time, every 
market day 
saw many Chinese lining up outside 
the Tungan mission, each desiring 
his or her bottle to be filled with 
“goiter medicine.” 

By means of the goiter affliction, 
a wedge was entered. The Cloud 
Road Mountains folk, who had 
hitherto given me the cold shoulder, 
became friendly. The native Sisters 
and the catechists saw to it that the 
visitors went back home with a bit of 
doctrine. Gradually the Faith took 
hold. Now same of the mountain. 
people are preparing for baptism. 

Goiters were the instruments. that 
led people to God. But in between, 
there was still another instrument: 
a benefactor who gave me the three 
dollars that the bottle of potassium 
iodide cost. I purchased a large bottle 
of the crystals, and as each person 
required but a tiny amount, I was 
able to help hundreds of applicants. 

“Was” is the correct tense of that 
last verb. The instrument that has 
cured some cases of goiter and pre- 
vented many others, is now in need 
of being replenished. Won’t someone 
please send us another bottle? 
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They 


THROUGH school and college and 
seminary; through algebra, theology, 
and tropical medicine — these priests 
have worked forward to this time. 
Now they are trained and ready to go. 
They need your help. For equip- 
ment and travel, whether by train, 
boat, plane, horse, or bicycle, the cost 
averages $500 per missioner. 


Need Your Help 


It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of their going. The mis- 
sions need them to operate dispen- 
saries, schools, churches—to win 
converts — to help bodies and to help 
souls in areas where the people are 
hungry, sick and desperate. Will you 
help these young missioners on their 
way? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 


I enclose $ to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll Missioner to 
his field of work. I wish him success! 
My Name 
Street 


City 
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did not like to see weaker boys 
or girls being teased or mis- 
treated. Whenever he saw such con- 


A A SCHOOLBOY John Sato 


‘duct, he gave the tormentor a beat- 


ing. His teachers and parents scolded 
him for quarreling so much. He tried 
to explain that he loved everybody 
and therefore could not stand by and 
see people abused. His hearers 
laughed at his ideas. 

As John grew older, he began to 
think that there was a better way of 
expressing his feelings. He ceased 
fighting and began to think about 
sacrifice as a way of showing love. 

When he was fourteen, World War 
II broke out and he believed that the 
only thing to do was to arise against 
the enemy for the sake of his country 
and his Emperor. He tried to enlist 
but was turned down by every 
branch of the service. John did not 
stop trying until he was accepted; but 
very soon afterwards, the war ended. 

John Sato was at a loss to under- 
stand the American soldiers who 
came to his land and began arrang- 
ing for the reconstruction of Japan. 
How could they abolish old systems 
before they understood the true 
nature of the Japanese people? He 
had been told that a man who loves 
all men is always at peace. He was 
convinced that love is the greatest 
spirit in human nature. But where is 
love now? What place has love in this 
complex world? 

He asked these and other questions 
of a woman who is the daughter of 
his father’s friend. She is about 
thirty and is so calm and peaceful 
at all times that he thought surely 
she would be able to help him. 

“There is an organization in Japan 


IHle Found 
the Meaning 
of Love 


by John C. Murrett 


that has the answer to your ques- 
tions,” said the woman very calmly. 
“TI shall write you an introduction to 
the priest at our church. I suggest 
that you have a talk with him.” 

The woman was a Catholic. Her 
religion seemed foreign to John Sato. 
But her calmness, her peace, made 
him feel that perhaps he should try 
what she suggested. 

The priest had the answers to all 
his questions. John came little by 
little to learn of the love of God, the 
love of Christ. God’s-way of 
love had been in his heart all the 
time; but on the day he was bap- 
tized, the strength of God’s love took 
firm hold on his heart for the first 
time. 

John Sato looks as if he’s ready for 
the hospital any day. Yet he never 
seems.to tire in his task of helping the 
poor and teaching catechism classes 
in his free time. He works at his 
regular job eight hours a day. He is a 


"tireless disciple of the love that seems 


to burn him out yet does not con- 
sume him. 
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Bishop Raymond A. Lane Superior General of Maryknoll 


“Faraway places” — the phrase 
brings a feeling of nostalgia to the 
missioner who is forced to remain 
separated from his people by the 
exigencies of politics or of his assign- 
’ ment. One cannot spend &alf a life- 
time among an alien people without 

becoming more or less a part of his 

adopted land. 

The heart of one person in par- 

_ ticular embraces all peoples and all 
countries. I recall with pleasure the 


interest shown by the Holy Father in. 


“faraway places.” In this unique 
conversation about distant places, 
we spoke not of “my” people and 
“your” people, but of “our” people 
of such-and-such a land. It proved 
‘ that our Holy Father’s heart is, in- 
deed, the property of the whole world. 

One gets the impression, in speak- 
ing with the Pope, that the farther 
away from the Vatican, the more 
precious the charge and the keener 
the interest of this good shepherd. 
The light in his eyes and the earnest- 
ness of his tone of inquiry revealed 
an affection that is tender and per- 
sonal. What a wonderful thing it 
would be, if our native congregations 
n “faraway places” could look into 
these eyes and could hear that voice. 
How much easier it would be for 
them to bear daily burdens. 


What is this tremendous force that 
draws not only Catholics but those 
‘of other faiths and of no faith? Per- 


haps it is the impression and the 
conviction of goodness and of moral 
courage. 

Recently I had the privilege of 
carrying to the Holy Father a mes- 
sage from a person of influence in a 
foreign country, and the 

went something like this: “Tell the 
Holy Father, please, that my hus- 
band and I feel that he, of all men of: 
eminent position, has consistently - 
maintained a stand of absolute de- 
votion to truth and goodness. Please 
convey to him our sincere congratu- 
lations and our very best wishes.” 
This person is not a Catholic, but I 
could detect in the thoughtful mes- . 
sage a real affection and a sincere 
admiration. 


The “Vicar of Christ” is no mere 
phrase. To the Catholic, this means 
just what it says. It is precisely his 
faith in this phrase that binds every 
Catholic with others of the same 
Faith, regardless of race or color, 
under the white-robed Pontiff, the 
successor of Peter. 

To the new convert in mission 
countries, the person of the “Great 
Father” in far-off Rome is very real. 
The strong loyalty and ready obedi- 
ence of his flock of new Christians 
are the missioner’s pride and joy. 
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IN CHINA 


‘Pity the harried bus driver in 
 China—orany other driver, for 


fapse. Schedules don't exist, 
and travel is in slow motion. | 


ITTLE Antonio Huasebe is 

hardly any bigger than a 

minute. In fact, he. is not 

even as big as the shotgun he 

carries. Antonio, like ninety-five per 

cent of the children along the rivers 

of northern Bolivia, has never seen 

the inside of a real school. All of his 
learning has come from the jungle. 

The mysteries of the tangled and 
matted foliage of the jungle hold no 
fears for Antonio. With the first rays 
of the sun, he is picking his way 
through a maze of dark paths. From 
time to time, he stops at a tiny- 
leaved rubber tree to bleed it with 
his hooked knife, or he marks a tree 
laden with Brazil nuts that he will 
pick at a more propitious moment. 
Brazil nuts grow in huge pods. One 
of Antonio’s neighbors was killed by 
a falling pod. 

Occasionally, Antonio jumps over 
a fallen log or unsheathes his sword- 
like machete to cut just enough 
thorny branches to let him pass by. 
Like every other Indian, he doesn’t 
believe in fighting jungle growth any 
more than he has to. Antonio’s sharp, 
black eyes miss none of the treasures 
about him. The luscious fruit of the 
hairy macatu tree he prizes highly; 
here is delectable refreshment after 
a hard trek. The stringy bark of the 
big pancho tree is useful, also; his 
father used it to tie the poles of his 
new house together. Then there is 
the long-leaved hatata plant, which 
will make any house secure against 
sun and rain. 

One of the first lessons Antonio 
learned was how to keep dry in a 
heavy rain. When he hears a storm 
lashing the jungle a mile or so away, 
he cuts down a pulpy patuhoo tree 


by a few well-placed blows from his 
machete. There before him are five 
or six huge, oval-shaped leaves, any 
one of which will make a fine um- 
brella. When the storm abates and 
Antonio once again feels thirsty, 
there may not be a creek near-by, 
but he knows another source of cool 
drinking water. It is the same patu- 
hoo tree from which he made his 
umbrella. This time he will punc- 
ture its soft trunk with his machete, 
and out will run water in abundance. 
The jungle can be kind to those who 
have proved themselves its master. 
While Antonio takes the many 
trees and plants in the jungle for 
granted, he never ceases to wonder 
at the multitude of animals, birds, 
and reptiles that can be found there. 
It may be a deer or a dove that he 
sees, but he will stalk either with 
equal zest. Bending forward over his 
cocked shotgun, and flitting along as 
fast and as silently as his rubber- 
sandaled feet will carry him, Antonio 
is a sight to awaken the adventurous 
spirit in any man. Carefully he reads 
the trail: a hardly discernible inden- 
tation in the earth, a broken twig, a 


- few stalks of grass bent towards the 


ground. So quickly does he move 
after his quarry that it would seem 
he is attracted by scent, rather than 
by sight and sound. And when he 
comes upon the object of his pursuit, 
he moves in with less noise than a 
breeze. His dark eyes gleam as he 
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His keen, young eyes 
saw the huge tiger 


ready to spring 
by Joseph V. Flynn 


slowly draws a bead on some vulner- 
able spot — and he won’t miss. 

One day, not too long ago, I asked 
Antonio what he wants to become 

when he grows up. 

There was no hesitation in his 
answer. “I want to be known as a 
great hunter, Padre. A very great 
hunter.” 

Antonio knows the dangers that 
lurk in the jungle, but he accepts 
them as part of his everyday life. The 
giant anaconda behind a log, the 
deadly pucarara in the grass of the 
trail, the alligator beneath the shel- 
tering lip of a river bank, the vampire 
bat, or even the seemingly insignifi- 
cant mosquito laden with disease- 
bearing germs — all of these are risks 
which any jungle dweller must take 

in stride. Antonio is no exception. 
When I was in San Miguel the 
other day, I saw a seven-foot jaguar 
hide hanging from the living-room 
ceiling in the overseer’s house. I 
asked my host, Don Melchor, which 
one of his mozos, or workers, had 


tracked and shot to death so huge a 
cat. 

““Mozo, nothing,” snorted Don 
Melchor. “That tigre was pursued 


‘and.treed by little Antonio Huasebe 


and his three dogs, about a mile 
north of here. Tonio knocked the 
beast down with his first shot, too. 
Good that he did not miss! The 
tigre was just about to spring on the 
lad.” F 
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by George L. Krock 


Guatemala high fights 


REPORT from 
_the MOUNTAINS: 


aly 


66 ERRIFIC”. is the word to 
describe the fiesta that 
Father John Lenahan and 
I attended not long ago. It was held 
in the mountain village of Aguacatan. 

I baptized 109 babies and heard 
six confessions on the afternoon we 
arrived. But the next morning things 
really began to happen. I performed 
two weddings at Mass and spent the 
rest of the day as a baptist. While 
Father John wrote the names and 
dates in the baptismal register, I 
stood in the church, going over and 
over the Ritual — thirty babies at a 
time, most of them wailing. The heat 
and the crowding got worse and 
worse. The Indians kept pushing, 
and latecomers tried to break into 
the lines. 

All the while, an Indian witch doc- 
tor was moaning some gibberish up 
near the altar. Over in another part 
of the church, an Indian was dancing 
in front of a statue. It was like work- 
ing in a “Five and Dime” store dur- 
ing the Christmas rush. These 
Indians know little of the Faith, but 
the old Padres certainly had con- 
vinced them of the necessity of 
baptism. 

That night I prayed the Rosary 
with the ten people who knew the 
“Hail Mary.” -The other Indians 
crowded around but could not take 
part. The sermon did not mean 
much to them, as they know less 
Spanish than I. Nevertheless, they 
squatted on the floor, listening 
politely. 

What Aguacatan needs is a resident 
priest. There was once a flourishing 
mission here. The ruins of the 17th 
century church, with its beautifully 
carved stone facade, still stand. In 
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the sacristy there is an antique chest, 
which holds five or six old missals, an 
ostensorium made in 1690, and many 
chalices. The Indians have guarded 
these treasures 


Next on my schedule of mission 
trips was a visit to San Francisco. 
There a man gave me his one-room 
thatched hut to live in during my 

visit. Old Alex- 


through the many Maryknoll, the Field Afaremploys andra, from the 
yearsduringwhich no paid agents. This does not pre- next hut, cooked 


they have been vent our readers 


from securing my meals in a col- 


without priests. ee ne among their friends. lection of black- 


Some day we shall Helpt 
have to rebuild the 
old church;- the 
present chapel will not hold all the 
people who wish to attend Mass. 
Meanwhile, I plan on saying a second 
Mass here every Sunday after I get 
my motorcycle repaired. From Chi- 
antla, where I am stationed, Aguaca- 
tan can be reached in forty minutes. 

In all, I baptized 397 babies in the 
less than three days spent in this 
mountain hamlet. All but five or six 
were less than a year old. 

Many of the babies were illegiti- 

mate due to the fact that their parents 
have been so long without priests 
that they no longer look on marriage 
as strictly necessary. There is a crying 
need for priests here in the mountain 
sections of Guatemala. The Indians 
show a wonderful spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation. They supplied all 
the meals during our stay. Just as 
Brother Felix came with the station 
wagon to pick us up, two; more 
Indian women came arunning with 
two more babies to be baptized. 
_ Back at my home base of Chiantla, 
I stayed long enough to watch our 
local football team win the game but 
lose a reputation with the team from 
Huehuetenango. One visiting player 
returned home with a broken arm, 
another with a broken leg. They 
call the Chiantlecos “brutes.” 


e missions by enlisting your ened pots, over an 
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open fire in the 
middle of the floor. 
This is the Indian style; it is a 
mystery to me that they don’t use 
fireplaces. The smoke and soot that 
fill the room redden the eyes of the 
cook. But the meals turn out well 
enough — tortillas, purple bean 
mash, and “Rock of Ages’’ coffee. 

At noon while.I polished off an- 
other chicken, they fed my horse 
some corn. Then we were off for San 
Jose. Riding two and one-half hours 
up through some of the best scenery 
this side of Switzerland, I came to a 
tableland at the top of a great moun- 
tain. And there was a small cluster 
of shacks. 

The entire evening was spent in 
hearing confessions. The following 
morning about sixty went to Com- 
munion. Eight marriages and twenty 
baptisms later I was ready for dinner. 
When I mounted to leave, everybody 
on the mountaintop came to give me 
a bear hug and beg me to return 
soon. The best I could promise was 
that I would be back in six months. 


.This sounds harsh but I have so many 


places to cover. ; 
The oldest Indian made a speech 
thanking me for coming so far to say 
Mass for them. It was farewell to 
scenic San Jose with its cold moun- 
tain air, its unused schoolhouse. 
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Chickenhearted. Chinese farmers 
think Americans are uncivilized. 
Father Irwin D. Nugent, oo 
Missioner from 7 
Dorchester, Mass. a 
finds the poultry 
farmers in Kweilin, 
China convinced 
that Americans 
are barbarians 
when it comes to 
killing chickens. 
“In China,” a farmer told Father 
Nugent, “‘we get the chicken intoxi- 
cated on a special rice wine before 
chopping off his head. This relaxes 
the victim, making the meat more 
tender. In your country, the chicken 
is first chased around the yard. How 
can a chicken relax with a barbarian 
running after him?” 


“Father Nugent 


A Fine Gesture. An expression of 
friendship between the Catholics of 
Argentina and the Catholics of Japan 
sg occurred at the 
recent dedication 
of a new church 
in Omori, Japan,” 
reports Father 
William A. Kasch- 
mitter, a Mary- 
knoll missioner 
Father Kaschmitter 
Idaho, now stationed in Tokyo, 
Japan. “A statue of Our Lady of 
Lujan, given by the people of Argen- 
tina, was installed during the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. Cardinal Copello, of 


Buenos Aires, in a message accom- 
panying the gift, said the statue was 
intended as a gesture of good will 
from the Catholics of Argentina to 
those of Japan. An anonymous trader 
from South America shipped it.” 


Music to Maryknoller. “Hey, Foreign 
Devil!” brought a smile of triumph 
to Father James T. Manning, a Mary- 
knoll missioner from New Rochelle, 
New York, now stationed in Canton, 
China. For weeks Father Manning 
had been jeered and booed by a led 
of youngsters in 
the neighborhood 
of the mission. He 
had tried without 
success to make 
friends with the 
Chinese boy who 
made most of the 
disparaging. re- 
marks. Finaliy, however, the little 
fellow, accompanied by his brother 
and another small neighbor, shyly 
came to the mission’s front door. 
Knowing no other title, he said, 
“Hey, Foreign Devil, may I have 
some medicine for the boils on my 
head?” “‘The ice has been broken,” 
says Father Manning. “‘Now to meet 
the parents!” 


Father Manning 


Treed. “Blackie and Mignone, our 
two cats, haven’t had a minute’s 
peace since Rex came for a visit. 
The two felines used to come into the 
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dining room for all meals,’”’ writes 
Father William J. Murphy, a Mary- 
knoll missioner from Fictatebd, Mass., 
now stationed in : 
Africa. “If Major, 
the mission’s pup, 
went near the cats, 
they snarled and 
threw a left jab or 
two in his direc- 
tion. The cats 
thought they could 
use the same treatment on Rex.‘But 
as soon as Rex saw the cats, he 
pounced on Blackie and pinned him 
up against the wall so fast that Blackie 
did not know what had hit him. Both 
cats took off for the nearest tree.” 


Problem Number One. “August is 
usually a very rainy month, but not 
this year,” writes Father Paul J. 
Sommer, a Maryknoller from Boston, 
Mass., now stationed in Jacaltenango, 
Guatemala. “‘The Indian youngsters 
were able to play a lot of night basket- 
ball games, thanks to our light plant 
and the clear weather. We are now 
contemplating movies to provide 
additional entertainment for both 
young and old. Problem Number 
One here is that of finding suitable 
diversion for the people. Indians have 


the same desire for recreation as any 
people have, but they are satisfied 
with less. Parish entertainment is not 
cheap, but it is erasing the Indians’ 
favorite vice, drunkenness.” 


The Champ. Children in the jungle 


regions of Bolivia never seem to have — 


enough food to eat or decent clothes 
to wear. Father James V. McCloskey, 
a Maryknoller from New York City, 
now working in Riberalta, decided 


to make a game out of the manual- - 


labor period, as an excuse to award 
prizes to the children in his mission 
school. To the youngster who clears 
the biggest pile of stones from the 
basketball court or the football field, 
he awards a supply of vitamin pills. 


One contest, which all the children 


in Fa ther Mc- 
Closkey’s school 
entered, proved to 
be the hardest to 
judge: a prize © 
awarded to the 
boy or girl with the 
most patches on 

his or iow clothes. 
Despite keen competition, little Mi- 
guel won; he displayed seventeen 
patches. His prize was a brand-new 
pair of trousers. 
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(Check one). I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
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HUCK FINN 


One of the best things in the world to be is a boy. Mark 
Twain’s classic stories of youth are as true in China as 
z in America. Ah Ching with his dog (above), or Wong Su in 
a the melon patch, are typical of boys all over the world. 


PHOTOS BY JOSEPH A. HAHN, CONSTANTINE BURNS, AND ARTHUR DEMPSEY 
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fe The lads doing their wash (above) and talking with Father John Toomey © - : 
| (below) almost lost their boyhood. They are orphans who once lived ;} E 
| in the streets. Now their bitterness has gone, and they laugh again. 4 


All that this South 
ick Finn needs 


4 
| 


“Start them young” is the sage advice of ~ 
Father Arthur Dempsey, patiently giving 
Junior Chu his first lesson in how to say 
his prayers. Junior is very intent on the 
task at the present moment, but in an hour 
from now he'll be turning over rocks to 
find a cricket that he can use to tease 
his sister. A typical Huck Finn anywhere! 


rt. But while boyhood. days” vernedi there ¢ are firecrackers (above) 
shoot; hours of work or play ‘and for some pee oles, « even school 


The Chinace Huck Finn arawe un a hit faetar than hic Amarican cauntar. 
—— 


WARYRVOLL JUVENILES 
$2.00 
f Brothers and Sisters, 2 del 


Read this play by play description of mis- 
sioners on the field — the highest form 


of activity, that of saving 
souls for Christ. 
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The Maryknoll Bookshelf: 
Maryknoll P.O. N.Y 


Please send me______ 


Enclosed find 
My Name 


State 
Bok Considine At His Best & 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS ON TEACHER 

AIDS, BOOKS AND RELIGIOUS GOODS. 


4 ‘SES story for 6 to 8 year olds. acmillan $2.00 
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by Frederick P. Walker 


MOUNTAIN INTERLUDE 


THE MOON struck a shaft of 
light across the sleeping figure. The 
rough-skinned face etched by wind 
and cold showed all the character- 
istics of the Aymara: Pedro Yupanki 
had high cheekbones and crescent 
mouth. Then somewhere in the house 
a bell sounded. Pedro sat up with a 
start, throwing off the soft llama 
blankets. He cocked his head to 
hear more clearly the voices at the 
front door. 

“Enferma — very sick—~ wants a 
Padre,”’ said a native voice. 

Then the gringo accent answering, 
“‘Inmediatemente — right away.” 

Pedro slipped into his rough pants, 
pulled the warm pancho over his 
head. Quietly he listened to the 
Padre fumbling about the sacristy, 
and as the street door squeaked shut, 
Pedro silently started in pursuit. 

Ever since the Padre had the at- 
tack a year ago and was found un- 
conscious in the street, Pedro added 
to his duties as houseboy the custom 
of following his master each time 
there was a sick call. Of course the 
Padre did not wish this, and pooh- 
poohed it as unnecessary. So Pedro 
did it in secret. 

Thanks to God, the Padre had no 
attack since — but he was still fail- 
ing. Ten years in these high Andes 
had left their mark. Only an Aymara 
Indian born in this altitude could 
survive constant living at 14,000 feet 
above sea level. This American 
priest tried hard. 

As Pedro slipped out of the door, 


he saw the tall figure of the priest 
making his way down the street. A 
diminutive figure trotted alongside 
the Padre. That would be Angelito 
Mamani. His mother must have 
‘taken a change for the worse. 

The hurrying pair. turned into a 
dirty little alleyway, entering the 
nearest mud hut. Pedro went silently 
to the rear of the hut. He could hear 
the mumbling of voices within, and 
in his mind’s eye he pictured the 
scene. Padre fumbling for the oils 
and pix. The immaculate, white 
cloth on the rude table. The piercing 
eyes of Padre, the grateful eyes of 
sick Mrs. Mamani, the frightened 
eyes of Angelito and his sisters. 

Padre waves the bystanders aside 
as he hears the confession. Then after 
it is finished, he recalls them. 

‘Receive, sister, the Viaticum of 
the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which will guard you from the enemy 
and lead you into eternal life.” 

An awful reverence fills the room 
as invisible angels minister to God. 
The bright little oil stock is prepared 
for Extreme Unction. Then the 
anointings. Finally the crucifix, the 
last kiss, and the blessing. 

The air around the house_is filled 
with the soft mumbling of prayers, 
as all join together in the orations 
for the dying. 

At the sound of the closing door, 
the waiting Indian boy moved with a 
start. Behind the Padre he began his 
trek home, the faithful servant in the 
footsteps of a weary man of God. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Woodman and Princess 


CULT? Is the conversion of 
souls in faraway places an uphill, 
obstinate, laborious task that will 
exhaust your powers, shatter your 
nerves, and wring your inmost soul 
in the doing? You can say that again 
—as our young soldiers used to 
phrase it. With calamity to the right 
of you, chaos to left of you, and con- 
fusion all around you, from morn to 
dewy eve, how could it be otherwise? 
Order is heaven’s first law, it has 
been said, and correspondingly order 
is the very last law of those topsy- 
turvy lands your missionary soul has 
prompted you to love, honor, obey, 
adopt, and cherish. After all, could 
you reasonably expect to find that 
desirable state already existing in a 


MISSION WORK. DIFFI- 


milieu where you hope to introduce . 


it for the first time through Chris- 
tianity, the only thing that makes it 
possible? Banished be the dream and 
perish the thought! Much better to 
be in trouble all day long, because 
it is so completely logical. 


If your work succeeds, order will 
come to generations yet unborn, long 
after the woodbine twines over all 
that is left of your interesting per- 
sonality. But that result is not for 
your day and age — and least of all 
for you, the missioner. 


MISSION WORK is a priest 
pushing his horse over the long, 
winding, mountain trail. It is a 
Sister binding wounds and whisper- 
ing hope in a ward full of lepers. It is 
the men, women, and children of a 
Chinese village gathering for Mass 
in the early dawn, linking their lives 
to God. It is wrinkled, old grand- 
mothers training the tiny hands of 
chubby babies to trace the sign of 
the cross. 

Mission work is a series of convert 
classes in Africa, which reach into 
the hundreds of thousands. It is fifty 
thousand Japanese Catholics praying 
for the conversion of their country. 
Ten thousand Korean Catholics 
singing “The Faith of Our Fathers” 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Tuts ragged old woman was photographed by Father George 
Carroll when he visited Cheju Island, off the coast of Korea, 
in his job as relief administrator. Roving Communist bands 
had destroyed her village, burned her home to the ground, 
and killed her husband. During Father Carroll’s stay on the 
island, thousands of pounds of relief goods — food and cloth- 
ing — were distributed to the homeless. War Relief Services 
sent those needed supplies. 
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and meaning it. An ordination class 
of a dozen young Annamite priests, 
whose seminary course was a hole- 
and-corner affair sandwiched in be- 
tween revolutions. Young members 
of the Legion of Mary, converting 
fellow travelers in railway stations, 
theaters, hospitals, and all over the 
place. A Catholic jurist writing the 
new constitution for his country. The 
same jurist picking up a derelict 
beggar in his arms and carrying him 
to a hospital. 


IN FACT, mission work is God 
coming into the lives of the people. 
He comes in many edifying manifes- 
tations. A native Chinese bishop 
gathering fuel on the hillsides and 
lighting kitcHen stoves for a living, 
in order to continue religious minis- 
trations to his flock. An Austrian 
princess — Franciscan Missionary of 
Mary, to you — up to her waist in 
flood water, as she tugs and lugs 
bedridden patients to an upper story 


‘of the hospital in a typhoon at mid- 


night. Forty Canadian Jesuits build- 
ing up the third-largest diocese in 
China in a space of twenty years, 
with wars, floods, and famines 
around them almost all the time. The 
Little Sisters of the Poor caring for 
the old folks of many nations, sans 
everything except daily miracles of 
Providence. Carme]s dotted here and 
there living on practically nothing 
and praying for the whole lot the 
whole time. 

Mission work is a divinely prodi- 
gal, many-sided, bitter-sweet per- 


formance. It continues the quest for 
souls begun on Calvary, to find spots 


“Catholic Foreign Mission 


THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under. the direction of the 
‘Holy See, to the mission fields 

of the world, 


on earth whereon the Son of Man 
may lay His head. 


THE FRUIT of mission work is 
found in the faith of great masses of 
men gathered from every race and 
nation in all the far corners of the 
world. It is the loyalty and devotion 
in their hearts, the melody of their 
hearts, the melody of their prayers, 
the new dignity of their lives. 

“T could write a book on how hard 
it was to bring the Faith to this 
place,” remarked a veteran missioner 
of a village he had converted. Mis- 
sion work surely seems to be a privi- 
leged occupation. It may shiver your 
timbers but it opens up the windows 
of your soul. 
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IRE GEORGE, pastor of 

San Marcos mission, pushed 

back his chair from the supper 

table the better to reach for his pipe 

and smoking tobacco within arm’s 
length on the, serving table. 

“You know, Brother,” he said, 
tamping down the tobacco in the 
bowl of his pipe, “‘things don’t look 
right to me these last few days. The 
Indians have been very sullen since I 
refused to go with them to the moun- 
tains to pray for rain.” 

“T’ve noticed that, too, Father,” 
said Brother Patrick, his helper and 
companion. “I think it’s due to that 
local politician. Some of our good 
Indians tell me that he’s trying to 


force all of them to join his political | 


party. They say he’s jealous of you 
because more and more Indians are 
coming to church and giving up 
drinking liquor.” 

“‘There may be something to what 


they say,” replied Padre George, “but , 


the medicine men are also stirring 
up trouble for us. It began when the 
Indians turned to the Church and 


Getting Rid 


of Padre George 


What good were sticks 


against high-powered rifles? 


by Arthur F. Allie 


religion instead of paying medicine 
men to offer sacrifices of poultry and 
liquor in order to obtain favors. I’m 
certain the Indians feel resentful be- 
cause I refused to attend their fiesta. 
Why, the way they carried on was 
more than I could stand. Their fiestas 
have lost all trace of a religious sig- 
nificance; they have become pagan. 
I vowed that I'd do what I could to 
stop such orgies.” 

Don Gregorio, ‘the local politician, 
was incensed at Father George’s ef- 
forts to improve the moral conditions 
of the Indians. He decided it would 
be a fine thing to get rid of the ener- 
getic American priest who was win- 
ning the Indians over to the Church. 
For years Don Gregorio had been a 
powerful man; he répresented the 
winning political party; it was he 
who gave out the political plums. His 
word had been law until this young 
Padre challenged his power. 

The politician schemed with the 
medicine men to oust the foreigner. 
They sent a petition to the President 
of the country, denouncing the priest 
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as an unwelcome intruder. He was 
accused of attempting tq change age- 
old traditions, of fomenting’ strife, 


and interfering in 
the charges were 
plainly false, they 
did cause a stir in 
political circles. 
The Central 
Government sent 


GETTING RID OF PADRE GEORGE 


priest. This time 


Though 
Maryknoll chapel 
is 8 


We have plans; it 
will be built ot we get the means. 


If you would like to contribute, we 
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armed with machetes and clubs. 
“We’re waiting for that gringo 


we'll finish him 


off,” said the leader of these hostile 


Indians when 
asked for an ex- 
planation. 

Upon learning 
that one hundred 
and fifty Indians 


an investigator; 
the governor of 
the Province sent one, too. But all 
that they discovered was in the 
Padre’s favor. He was generous and 
kind to the Indians. He visited them 


when they were sick, giving them - 


free medicine. He helped the poor 
and educated their children. He had 
built a new meeting room for the 
Indians where he occasionally showed 
them educational movies. A new 
electrical plant for the church had 
been installed. The new altar, the 
new pews, new vestments; they all 
added up to the church property 
being a credit to the town. A com- 
plete vindication of the local Padre 
was sent to the capital, and the in- 
vestigator added warm praise for the 
priest’s efforts in raising the moral 
tone of the community. 

Before the patronal feast of their 
village, a delegation of Indians from 
San Miguel arrived at the parish 


house. Father explained to them the 


necessity of maintaining order during 
the coming festivities. The Indians 
promised to co-operate fully. With 
two Indians from Father George’s 
parish they left, carrying with them 
the case which contained the vest- 
ments, and altar cloths. 

But on the way back to San Miguel 
they encountered many Indians 


shall be pt for ans gift for the 


ouse 


in all were lying 
in ambush for the 
Padre, the two lads from San Marcos | 
} 


returned at top speed to warn the 
priest of his danger. 

“Padre,” they said, “please do not 
go to San Miguel tomorrow; the 
medicine men are planning to have a 
you murdered.” 

“Thank you very much,” said { 
Father George. “I shall investigate 
before leaving the parish.” 

That night a band of Indians en- l 
tered San Marcos and camped on the 
property of Don Gregorio; it was 
quite apparent who was behind all 
this trouble. 

The loyal Indians, upon hearing of 
the invasion, hurried from their 
homes in the surrounding area to ihe 
parish house. They numbered less 
than a hundred; none of them were 
armed. Father 
George sent a mes- 
senger to the out- 
lying districts and 
before long more 
than two hundred 
loyal Indians had 
crowded into the 
church property. 
Father posted sen- 
tinelsin thesteeple, 
and distributed 
sticks of firewood 
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as weapons; all awaited the attack. 

That night about midnight several 
communist agitators arrived from 
the capital. A few of the loyal Indians 
went over to the opposing camp in 
an attempt to learn what was being 
planned. They found that an attack 
was planned for one-thirty in the 
morning. The loyal Indians were 
alerted; they were prepared to de- 
fend the Padre with their lives. 

The night wore on slowly; the rain 


fell in torrents; one-thirty passed 


with no attack. Father George an- 
nounced that he would celebrate 
Mass at three o’clock. All the Indians 
except those on guard reverently as- 
sisted. Brother Patrick served the 
Padre with one eye on the altar and 
the other on his rifle just inside the 
sacristy door. 

The morning dawned without sign 
of the enemy making any advance on 
the church property. Perhaps the 
heavy rains during the night had de- 
layed the assault. 

Meanwhile, most of the white men 
of the town were also siding with 
Father George. Word was tele- 
graphed to the governor, detailing 
the seriousness of the situation. This 
meant going over the head of the 
mayor of San Marcos who was in 
league with the medicine men. 


MARYKNOLL 


The governor, a brave young man, 
lost no time in sending soldiers to 
arrest the ringleaders. A large group 
of soldiers was sent, but they were 
told that order had already been re- 
stored. 

Don Gregorio had sufficient in- 
fluence to secure bail for himself and 
his companions. They. were allowed 
to return to San Marcos after a few 
days detention in jail. The judge 
sternly warned them that in case of 
any trouble in the future, they would 
be held responsible and arrested im- 
mediately to await trial without bail. 

When quiet had once more re- 
turned to San Marcos it was plain to 
see that more people than ever were 
on the side of the Padre. The Indians 
saw that Don Gregorio was not as 
powerful as he had pretended to be. 
Those who had followed him now 
deserted his leadership to cast their 
lot with their friends and relatives 
who had defended the Padre. 

The mission church is now more 
crowded than ever; the line of Indi- 
ans asking for medicine grows longer; 
the number of children studying the 
catechism has doubled. Things are 
prospering in Padre George’s mis- 
sion. Getting rid of Padre George 
wasn’t as easy as Don Gregorio and 
the medicine men had thought. 


A Kite or Four Lollipops 
q WATCHED TWO RAGGED Chilean urchins head 
for the corner store. The older boy waited outside 
as the younger one went in. The latter soon came 
out and handed a beautiful kite to his friend. The 
older boy rubbed his hands over the silky paper but complained, 


“For two 


pesos you could have bought four lollipops!” Said the younger boy, “I know, 
but the kite has three colors.’’ As they walked away, I saw why the older 
boy didn’t appreciate the colorful kite. He is stone blind. Incidentally, a 
benefactor bought him his four lollipops. 


—Father Frederick P. Walker 
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Jack Armstrong — 


You’d Remember Ciro 


Poorer than a church mouse but rich in faith 


IRO is a real, 
live Peru- 
vian copy of 


the All-American 
boy. Ciro’s pockets 
are always produc- 
ing an assortment of 
mice, rats, snakes, 
birds, lizards, and 
such like, which he 
deposits upon the 
unsuspecting. 

Ciro,would be the 
favorite of many a 
teacher in the States 
— standing in the 
classroom corner all morning; and 
after school writing five hundred 
times, “I must learn to be a good 
bo 

Ciro would also be the boy a Sister 
would be inclined to take aside for 
very special talks about God and His 
goodness. He would have a definite 
place in her prayers, for she couldn’t 
help thinking that God has particular 
designs on the lad. Sisters are expert 
detectives in such matters. 

Ciro comes from a little village 
that overlooks Lake Titicaca, high 
in the Peruvian Andes. He entered 
our school a few years ago. Up until 
then, he had probably never taken 
a bath, or even worn shoes. He did 
not know how to read or write; very 
few of the lads who come from those 
hills do. But for all his pranks, Ciro 


by Vincent A. Cunningham 


studied diligently 
and progressed 
rapidly. 

One day not long 
ago, Ciro came to 
my room. He shared 
his secret with me: 
God did have spe- 
cial designs in his 
case. In a few years 
Giro will mount the 
steps of the altar 
of God in Puno’s 
ancient cathedral. 

His barefooted 
Indian mother will 
make the three-day 


. journey to be there for the occasion. 


Of course she will be dressed in her 
brightly colored shawl and _ skirts, 
carefully saved for the annual fiesta 
and other very special occasions. 

Ciro’s father will probably not be 
able to come, for he can’t afford to 
lose even one day’s pay (three cents) 
he gets for loading cargo on the 
steamers that ply uniquely beautiful 
Lake Titicaca. 

Later, Ciro will begin his life’s 
work, traveling up and down the 
mountains of southern Peru. He will 
be one’with his sadly oppressed race, 
sharing their hardships and fiestas. 
Ciro, the prankster, the idol of other 
boys for his power over animals, will 
be a priest of God, working among 
his people who dwell on the roof of 
the world. 
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HE HIGHWAY MARKER 

shown above was erected. re- 
cently to honor the memory of a 
distinguished son of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

The Honorable Louis T. Moore, 
chairman of the New Hanover His- 
torical Commission, and his asso- 
ciates, took the initiative in having 
the State authorities recognize a co- 
founder of Maryknoll in this way. 
Their accomplishment is particularly 
commendable because Mr. Moore 
and his associates are not of our Faith. 

One stormy night, off Cape Hat- 
teras, N. C., a steamship sank. 
Thomas Frederick Price, a young 
passenger aboard, was drowning; 
but as the waves closed over him, he 
breathed a prayer and a promise to 
Our Lady. 

Our Lady heard him, for he was 
rescued. The young man’s promise 
was generously kept: Thomas Price’s 
life was marked by deep dedication 
to the Blessed Mother. He became a 
priest, consumed with the desire to 


in 
ilmington 


by Mark L. Kent 


be on the road for souls. The open 
countryside of North Carolina saw 
him at work for twenty-five years. 

“Father Price,” says one who knew 
him well, “‘was devoted, tireless, gay, 
and mortified. He loved the poor and 
the lowly. His priestly influence was 
felt among the corn and cotton 
planters of the Tar Heel State. He 
instructed under trees, at fence cor-. 
ners, on tree stumps, and in the 
people’s modest homes. He took a 
deep interest in the Negroes. He 
founded Truth, a national Catholic 
magazine to support his many mis- 
sionary enterprises.” 

Father Price was an apostle of the 
highway, and for him that highway, 
in quite Catholic fashion, led around 
the world. He and Father James A. 
Walsh jointly founded Maryknoll. 

When the first band of Maryknoll 
missioners left for China in 1918, 
Father Price headed the group. The 
rice paths of South China witnessed 
his tireless trampings until, after a 
brief year, God’s Mother took him. 

Father Price lives on, a symbol and 
an inspiration to all who think in 
terms of reaching all men every- 
where with the message of Christ.’ 


My Sacrifice and Yours 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
DEAR FATHERS: 
I understand that I and all Maryknoll benefactors are remembered 
in more than 475 Masses offered up daily by Maryknoll missioners. 
I wish to help you train the 800 young Americans preparing to be 
foreign-mission priests in the Maryknoll seminaries, so that I shallhavea ~ 


share in the Masses they will offer later in faraway mission lands. 

Please use my gift of $ toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I will 
send other gifts for this purpose. 


My Name 
Street 
City 
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%_ Each year on the Feast of Our Lady of 

Guadalupe, the Spanish-speaking people 

‘p of Los Angeles hold a flesta in honor 

of her appearance in Mexico in 1531. 
PHOTOS BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 
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While this fiesta is 
in honor of Our Lady, 
i? ts also a tribute 
to the mission spirit 
of the early Spaniards 
who colonized so much 


pioneers, like Elena 
(right), march several 
miles in’ a procession. 


7S ag 
thee New World. The 
descendants of these 


} dressed as colonial caballeros, wait for the march to beg 
Hollywood is near-by, but the Mexicans have gathered to honor Our Lady 
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The Siverse. veitial strains extant in the Spanish-speaking folk of Cali- 
fornia are exemplified here. The stolid young lady (above) is of an 
indian type. The boys (opposite) show Anglo-Saxon and Latin influences. 
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dream come true in every - 


A IS CERTAINLY a 


way. The important part, of 
course, is the people; I simply love 
them to pieces: You would, too, if 
you knew them. 

There is something truly refresh- 
ing and continually surprising about 
their total ignorance of our civiliza- 
tion. They have their own, however, 
and are as tightly bound by their 
unwritten code and system of de- 
corum as we of the United States 
are by the rules laid down by Emily 
Post. The trouble is that their sys- 
tem is all bound up with paganism, 
and it’s difficult for the Christians 
to separate the two. 

Above all, I wish you could meet 
our seven aspirants. They are the 
dearest, most generous, most lov- 
able girls i in the world. Each one is 
as different from the others as can 
be. I don’t know how we could get 
along without them. We are looking 
forward to the day when we shall 
have mastered the language enough 


With Our | 
Sisters 


Ring around the rosy 


all around 


the wide world . 


to be really able to do something 
for them. God certainly has some- 
thing special in mind for them. 

Naturally speaking, it is difficult 
to understand how these girls, who 
had never seen a Sister and who 
knew nothing of religious life, should 
have the very determined intention 
of being Sisters some day. They are 
all, except one, meeting with severe 
opposition at home: opposition that 
has taken the form of beatings, kid- 
napping, and so forth. Little wonder, 
since a Luo girl is bought in marriage 
at the price of twenty-five cows! 

I am edified and humbled when I 
watch these girls in church. Hanna 
is the onty one who reads a little 
Luo, but they all kneel for hours in 
silent prayer with their eyes fixed 
on the tabernacle. 

We have so much fun with them, 
too. I’m sure they’ve been our big- 
gest help in learning the language, 
since we must talk to them a 
part of the day. Martina has the 
grandest sense of humor — just like 
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WITH OUR SISTERS 45 


an Irishman’s. She also has a tem- 
per. She reminds me of a typical, 
American high-school: girl — the 
nicest sort. But how I’d hate to have 
these girls, or our other people, 
leave their Tanganyika and go live 
where they would be patronized or 
considered inferior in any way. It is 
much better to stay here where there 
is no consciousness of racial Prej- 
udice. 

We came close to having a inline 
‘war right on the convent grounds, 
this afternoon. A man in the neigh- 
borhood spotted a deer and chased 
it in the direction of the convent. 
There was a group of men working 
on our grounds, planting a hedge. 
When they saw the deer, they all 
ran for it. One worker killed it by 


Sister Gabriel Marie enchants Laino her Bible stories. 


hitting it on the head with a club. 
(Everyone, even the small boys, 
carries such a club at all times, as 

a protection against snakes. More 
than a few murders have been com- 
mitted with these clubs.) 

Anyway, with the deer dead, 
right then and there everyone pulled 
out his knife, and the butchering 
process began. The man who actu- 
ally hit the deer over the head de- 
manded the head as his share, but 
when he cut it off, he took a little 
extra. Then the squabble really 
began. Tempers grew shorter, and as 
each man had a knife in his hand, 
there was no telling how the riot 
might have ended if Fathers Binder 
and Glynn had not appeared on the 
scene. Lest you judge the natives too 
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harshly, let me add that they are 
experiencing a severe food shortage, 
which may mean famine before the 
next harvest. 

Yesterday we went to Rosana, 
Father Brannigan’s new mission, 
about thirty miles from here. I’m 
still dazed with the beauty of the 
place — the natural beauty, that is. 
As far as the mission is concerned, 
there is nothing there but two huts 
and the foundation of Father’s future 
rectory. 

But its location! High up on an 
escarpment, it is 5,500 feet above sea 
level, with a sheer drop to the Mara 
valley. I could have sat for days just 
looking at that valley. It’s well popu- 
lated; the little villages look exactly 


like mushrooms sprouting up. Across - 


the valley we could see a series of hills 
which abound with elephants, leop- 
ards, rhinos, and hippos. Right at the 
mission there are plenty of baboons, 
leopards, and hyenas. Father Bran- 
nigan saw a hyena on his property 
the da: before yesterday. 

What a mission that is! And some 
day he hopes to have Sisters there. 
We couldn’t speak to the people we 
saw there because they are not Luos. 
They are much more primitive than 


MARYKNOLL 


the Luos, dressing only in skins, if 
anything. 


Fancy Names. Every home in this 
Chinese village has a romantic name. 
Our convent is in the rear half of a 
Chinese dwelling bearing the name 
Yan Yt Leou — The Swallow’s Wing. 
Our neighbors on the uneven dirt- 
and-stone walk live in mud-brick 
houses. The ones to the right live in 
“Glorious Happiness,” no matter if 
the plaster has fallen off the facade. 
On the left, our neighbors live in 
“Bright Star,” even though part of 
the roof has crumbled off. 
Sister Paul Therese (Sticka), 
of New England, N. Dakota, 
now in South China. 


Too Busy. Inglai is very old, tooth- 
less, and half-blind. She has a strong 
desire to be a Catholic. 
**Look!” she exclaimed, and made 
a not-quite-correct Sign of the Cross. 
‘“‘Everyone at home is so busy that 
they haven’t time to teach a useless 
old woman like myself.” 
A few lessons were all she needed. 
Sister Andrew Marie (Mclver), 
of Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
now in Palau Island 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryxno.t, N. Y. 


Dear Sisters, 
I should like to help your work of spreading the Faith in foreign lands. My offering 
is enclosed. 
Name 
Street 
City Aone _State. 


I will offer __ days of my ordinary work and prayer for the Maryknoll Sisters each 


month. 


I will send $_____a month, to sponsor a Maryknoll Sister, as long as I can. Of course, 
I understand I may stop this help whenever I find myself unable to continue. 
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Maria of Death Alley 


by George M. Carroll 


- FRIENDS carried 
her eight miles on an 
improvised stretcher, 
to the dispensary that 
Father Roy Petipren 
runs each Wednes- 
day. Emaciated be- 
yond belief, the 
nineteen-year-old 
girl was in the last 
stages of consump- 
tion. 

The woman cate- 
chist gave the dying 
girl the necessary in- 
structions in the Faith. Then Father 
Petipren took time off from his other 
patients to baptize her “Maria.” 

I drove, Maria and her friends to 
their home in my jeep. I wish you 
could see the place Maria calls home! 
It consists of a long room, down the 
center of which runs an aisle that is a 
veritable death alley. Lining the 
sides of this death alley, are row upon 
row of double-deck bunks. One hun- 
dred people live in this place! 

Among them, they have five quilts. 
Not one of them owns such a luxury 
as a mattress. I drove home, and re- 
turned with some comforters and as 
many mattresses as I could. 

Maria was baptized on Wednesday; 
she died on Saturday. I made ar- 
rangements with the pastor of the 
cathedral to have the blessing of her 
body on Sunday at eleven o’clock. 
I drove the jeep provided by Catho- 
lic ReliefServices, and using the trailer 


as a hearse, I brought 
Maria’s mortal re- 
mains to the church. 
After the funeral serv- 
ice, the trailer again 
served as a_ hearse, 
carrying Maria out to 
the Catholic ceme- 
tery. There we dug 
the grave and buried 
her in God’s Acre. 
Several Catholics 
came to the cemetery 
and chanted — Ko- 
rean fashion—the 
prayers at the grave. 

The burial service made quite an 
impression on the people of death 
alley. Several of the refugees who 
live in the hovel where Maria died, 
have come to the mission since the 
funeral. They wish to take instruc- 
tions in the Faith that inspires such 
kindness to the poor. The loving 
tenderness of Christ, imperfectly mir- 
rored by the missioner, is always a 
pleasant surprise to the down-and- 
out in pagan lands. 

The wonderful people in charge of 
Catholic Relief Services, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., never thought that the 
trailer they sent me would one day 
be used as a hearse! But this is Korea. 
And almost anything can happen 
here. 

The Christlike charity of American 
Catholics spanned the Pacific to 
bring a wee bit of comfort to Maria 
and others in death alley. 
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desks are lacking. 


4 Window on Eternity — picture-slides 
ior religious education, by which persons 
who do not know Our Lord may see Him 
at work, learn how He looked and what He 
did, and come to understand His message. 
Such slides cost 15c each. Maryknoll 
priests in Japan need 1,000 slides for the 
instruction of well-disposed Japanese. 


Say It Again! A duplicator for running 
off religious instructions to prospective 
converts, and to teachers of these con- 
verts, costs $50. Father Collins needs one 
in Africa, to say over and over for him the 
truths that must be repeated. 


Dark Secret. A Bolivian mission church 
and classrooms could and would work 
several hours longer each day, if someone 
would give $5 monthly for gasoline to run 
the motor that keeps the lights burning! 


Support Is Asked for native Sisters in 
Africa. $15 a month pays for food, cloth- 
ing, room and board, and gains invaluable 
help for Maryknoll missions. 


Give Him a Chance! An Indian in Chile 
can be helped to become a trained me- 
chanic or farmer, if $100 is devoted to his 
education for one year. And one trained 
mechanic or farmer can better his whole 
community! Will you help us train him? 


Stand-up School. In our Wockow 
seminary, China, 


We could get all 
that are needed for 
$200. May wedoso? 
Will you help? 


The Wine and Hosts used by each priest 
in our seminaries, in saying Mass daily for 
one year, cost $24.65. If you wish, you may 
donate this sum for the wme and hosts to 
be used in the Holy Sacrifice during an 
entire year. 


Dispensaries Without Medicine are of 
little help to the sick. The health of many 
poor Chinese in China depends on the 
medicines they receive at the hand of the 
missioner. A gift of $50 will replenish the 
bare shelves of the dispensaries. 


How Can They Learn the catechism 
without a catechism? It is possible, maybe, 
but difficult. In Guatemala our missioners 
want your help to make learning easy for 
Indian children. $5 will purchase 500 
catechisms. 


A Parish Unit—a building with a chapel, 
a dwelling for missioners, and workrooms, 
playrooms, and classrooms for the public 
— can be built in China for $10,000. Mon- 
signor Romaniello needs exactly that sort 
of building to serve the needs of his people 
in Kweilin. Part or all of the sum will be 
very welcome. 


Crucifixes, small and large, are needed by 
Maryknoll missioners for their converts 
in Japan. Offering, $1 each. 


. , Bicycle Built For One gets the 
missioner’s road- 
work done, enables 
him to be where 
needed when 
needed. Cost, $60. 
May he have it? 
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Asia Mission Needs 


: Kaying, China Korea 
Cathedral .... . . $10,000 Toenlargechurch. .. . $ 1,800 
t | Education, native priests. 9,000 Monstrance ...... 140 
Catechists’ salaries . . . 8,000 Candlesticks. ..... 38 
School work ....... 3,000 Catechist’s monthly salary. 15 
2Churches,each.... 2,000 Japan 
2Convents,each . . .. 2,000 3Churches,each .... 12,000 
3 Priests’ houses, each . . 2,000 7NRectories,each .... 5,000 
e Native Sisters training. . 1,500 1Convent....... 3,000 


S Any gift in whole or part will be a lift to our missioners. 

). ] Have you made your will to include God? Write us for our free booklet, 
“The Making of a Catholic Will” 
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The high Andes: a cold, wind-swept sky; 
windowless homes; futureless children. 
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